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Poise and Mastery | 
By Walter E. Myer 


——— 


O you ever stop, when you are 
worried or irritated, to turn an 
i eye upon the object of your 


worry or irritation, to see just what it 
really means to you? Sometimes such 
an act of analysis may not bring im- 
mediate consolation. The object may 
really be big and menacing. It may 
threaten your security or happiness, not 
for a day, but for a year or a lifetime. 
In that case the offending circumstance 
must be further examined. Something 
must be done or planned, if possible, to 
lessen the impending danger. Your only 
satisfaction for the moment may be that 
which comes when thinking and fretting 
are transformed into positive action. 

But it is a reasonably safe assumption 
that few of our worries or irritations 
are of such a formidable nature. Unless 
we are blessed with an unusually calm 
and unruffled disposition we are likely 
to find ourselves upset at frequent in- 
tervals by incidents of no permanent 
significance whatever. We worry about 
small reverses, the effects of which are 
certain to wear themselves out in a 
short time. We are angered by acts 
which cannot possibly affect our well- 
being. We spend sleepless nights about 
‘ possible developments which, if they 
occurred, would not alter our conditions 
to any considerable extent. 

When one is irritated by some happen- 











which disturbs me so much today look 
to me next week or next month or next 
year?” In nine times out of ten, he will 
answer to himself that the event or the 
incident will probably be forgotten in 
a week or a year. It is an ephemeral 
thing—a passing incident. Some peo- 
ple are forever being deflected from the 
main course of their thinking and acting 
by these passing incidents. When some 
trivial unpleasant- 
ness is observed 
they react emotion- 
ally as if it were 
the most important 
thing in the world. 
And, since they re- 
act in this way, 
it actually becomes 
the most important 
thing in’ the world 
to them for the time 
being. Not only do 
they feel as if the 
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thing mattered permanently but they 





May act that way. They are always 
being thrown off balance by little things. 
There are so many of these little things, 
these minor irritations and annoyances, 
that they may easily make a mess of 
one’s life. They will do it in the case 
of @ person who fails to see them in 
true perspective; who cannot push them 
aside. 











More fortunate are those who possess 
the rare but precious quality of poise. 
They do not spend all their time ana- 

and evaluating happenings, but 

they learn to judge quickly the relative 

of the various facts and in- 

tidents of which their environments are 

composed. They have definite objec- 

tives, long-time goals, and they measure 

events of each day with these goals 

‘in mind. The things that really count, 

mey give heed to. The trivialities, they 

*at as such. Poise of this kind is the 
mience of mastery. 







































ing, let him ask, “How will this thing . 














FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
Observers at the Peace Conference 


Peace Delegates in Session 


Paris Conference Will Discuss Treaties for Satellites; Big Four 
Still at Odds over Germany and Austria 


ODAY marks the opening session 

of the first general peace confer- 
ence of World War II. In the Luxem- 
bourg Palace in Paris, delegates from 
the United Nations which fought the 
war in Europe are at last ready to 
study the terms drawn up for Italy, 
Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary by the Big Four. 

Twenty-one nations are represented 
at the conference. Besides the Big 
Four—the United States, Russia, Brit- 
ain, and France—there are five mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, 
two Soviet republics, one Latin Amer- 
ican nation, an Asiatic power, an Afri- 
can nation, and seven small European 
countries. 

From the British Commonwealth of 
Nations come Canada, Australia, the 
Union of South Afriea, New Zealand, 
and India. From the Soviet Union 
there are the Ukrainian republic and 
the Byelo-Russian republic. Asia is 
further represented by China, the 
Americas by Brazil, and Africa by 
Ethiopia. The remaining European 
nations are Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 

A smaller gathering than the con- 
ference which met at Versailles after 
World War I, the present conference 
is also notable for the absence of top- 
ranking statesmen. Versailles glit- 
tered with presidents and prime min- 
isters. At the Luxembourg Palace, it 
is the second-string leaders who are 


in command. Among the Big Four, 
only one nation—France—is repre- 
sented by her chief of state. M. 
Bidault, however, is officiating as 
France’s foreign minister rather than 
as her President. The top leaders of 
the other three major powers will 
watch the conference from afar, leav- 
ing their foreign ministers to repre- 
sent them on the scene. 

Even in the delegations of the Big 
Four powers there is little emphasis 
on big names. Secretary of State 
Byrnes’ policy in choosing our delega- 
tion was to select men who know the 
background of the settlements from 
working with the foreign ministers. 
Byrnes’ two congressional advisors, 
Senators Connally and Vandenberg, 
will be there, but the rest of his staff 
is to consist of technical experts. 

The conference has much greater 
need of technical experts than brilliant 
leaders, for the big political decisions 
about the peace for Hitler’s European 
satellites have already been made. 
The agreements of the Big Four for- 
eign ministers are the foundation of 
the treaties which are to be made. 
The other 17 nations can merely make 
recommendations and help iron out 
the details of the settlements. 

Conference procedure is one of the 
few matters on which the full group 
will have the last word. Yet here as in 
the political field, the Big Four have 
advanced a plan of their own. At first 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Summer Travel 


In U. S. Booms 


First Postwar Season Sends 
Tourists to All Corners 
of the Continent 


S vacation season nears the half- 
way mark, history’s greatest boom 
in pleasure travel is reaching its 
height. This season will long be re- 
membered in the tourist industry, not 
only for its‘ volume of business, but 
also for the combination of unusual 
circumstances that made it what it is. 
In the first. place, many people who 
stayed at home-during the past several 
years because of war activities or 
travel restrictions are now traveling 
farther or staying longer in order to 
make up for lost time. Among them 
are thousands of veterans and former 
war-workers who are bent upon having 
a good holiday before settling down 
to the routine of new jobs. 

Another unusual factor is the con- 
fining of travel to this hemisphere. 
All available passenger vessels are be- 
ing used for transporting troops and 
the families of GI’s or for carrying 
travelers who have business abroad. 
Transoceanic plane service, likewise, 
is needed for people who have urgent 
business across the water. For these 
reasons and because food and accom- 
modations are scarce overseas, the 
State Department is issuing no tourist 
passports for either Europe or Asia. 
A few lucky or foresighted people 
have managed to get reservations at 
resorts in Bermuda, the West Indies, 
and Central America, but for the most 
part, Americans are vacationing on 
this continent. 

The unusual restriction of travel to 
North America is placing a tremen- 
dous strain on railways, buses, and 
airlines. The strain is increased by 
the fact that fewer vacationists have 
automobiles in suitable condition for 
long trips. There is a similar over- 
taxing of hotel accommodations, too, 
for the existing facilities grew up in 
response to a demand which has been 
dwarfed by the boom of 1946. 

But in spite of difficulties and in- 
conveniences millions of Americans 
are leaving home, work, and worry 
for a week or more and “having a 
wonderful time” somewhere in the 
greatest vacation land on earth. 

Record-breaking crowds, of course, 
are flocking to the widely advertised 
playgrounds of California and Florida, 
but millions of citizens are going to 
very different places for their rest 
and sport. Some have taken cottages 
on the rocky coast of Maine or beside 
lakes in the cool northern forests. Oth- 
ers are climbing Mount Washington 
in New Hampshire or riding the wood- 
land trails of Vermont. Many New 
Yorkers have left their sizzling city 
to go up state into the Adirondacks 
or to visit the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and it appears that 
the broad beaches of New Jersey and 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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LEADERS AMONG THE PEACEMAKERS. Although representatives of 21 nations are discussing European peace treaties in 
Paris, decisions on the final terms rest with the foreign ministers of the Big Four. 
of the United States, V. M. Molotov of Russia, Ernest Bevin of Great Britain, and Georges Bidault of France. 


Final Treaties to Be Made After Parley 


Russia insisted that the Big Four 
plan of procedure should stand whether 
the other conference nations liked it 
or not. Britain, France, and the 
United States finally persuaded her to 
let all 21 decide. The final agreement 
was that the foreign ministers would 
suggest a set of rules and let the con- 
ferees accept or reject them by ma- 
jority vote. 

The Big Four plan of procedure, a 
copy of which went with each invita- 
tion to the conference, calls for five 
political committees—one for each of 
the former enemies under considera- 
tion. Each committee would be made 
up of delegates from the nations which 
were actually at war with the country 
represented by the committee. 

Thus the committee for Finland 
would include representatives of Rus- 
sia, Britain, and the eight smaller 
nations with whom the Finns were 
formally in conflict. The Italian com- 
mittee, on the other hand, would in- 
clude delegates from every country at 
the conference except India, since 
all but India were at war with Italy. 

France, however, would have a spe- 
cial place on the four committees deal- 
ing with Finland, Hungary, Rumania. 
and Bulgaria, even though she never 
declared war against these countries. 
According to the Big Four plan, 
French delegates would sit in on the 
meetings of these committees but 
would be allowed no vote. 

If this plan is accepted by the con- 
ference, it will be the job of the five 
committees to submit treaty drafts to 
the conference as a whole. Committee 
members will make all their decisions 
by two-thirds vote. If any committee 
should split up so that there is no two- 
thirds. majority behind one plan of 
settlement, all committee members who 
wish to may submit their own drafts 
to the conference. 

After the political committees have 
arranged their drafts of the five peace 
settlements, the conference as a whole 
will consider them. Like the commit- 
tees, it will make all its important 
decisions by a two-thirds vote. 

.In addition to the five political com- 
mittees, the Big Four have suggested 
a steering committee for the confer- 
ence. This group, composed of one 
delegate from each of the 21 countries 
at the conference, will direct the flow 
of business. Accerding to the Big 
Four plan, there would also be two 
economic committees, one to analyze 
Italian problems and the other to deal 
with questions affecting former enemy 
nations in eastern Europe. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The foreign ministers hope the 
conference can complete its business 
within a month—in time for the Sep- 
tember meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly. Once the confer- 
ence itself is over, the next step toward 
peace will be another meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. The 
ministers will whip the peace treaties 
into final shape, altering their original 
decisions in the light of conference 
recommendations. The last step of all 
will be ratification of the treaties by 
the nations concerned. Here the for- 
mer enemy states will also be called 
upon to endorse the settlements. 

The entire world has hailed the 
opening of the Paris peace conference 
as a major milestone on the road to 
final peace. It is important for the 
nations directly concerned in the peace 
treaties and even more important to 
the world at large as evidence that the 
great powers can work together in 
peace as well as in war. 

Yet the conference by itself is only 
a milestone; the real goals of the 
peacemakers are still far away. For 
every problem which has been settled 
there is a bigger one still unsolved. 

As Secretary of State Byrnes 
pointed out on his return from Paris 
after the last meeting of the foreign 
ministers, relations among the Big 
Four still leave much to be desired. 
Byrnes made no secret of the fact that 
Russia and the western nations have 
been bitterly at odds and that even 
now relations are tense. 


Unsolved Problems 


In reviewing the work of the For- 
eign Ministers Council, Byrnes also 
admitted that the two biggest peace 
problems are still hanging over Eu- 
rope. The Big Four are no nearer 
to agreement on policies toward Ger- 
many and Austria than they were a 
year ago. 

Secretary Byrnes tried to bring 
about a settlement of the Austrian 
question at the last meetings of the 
Council. Russia, however, demanded 
that some 400,000 accused Nazi sym- 
pathizers be deported before the ques- 
tion of a treaty for Austria could be 
discussed. : 

Byrnes and Britain’s foreign secre- 
tary, Ernest Bevin, tried long and hard 
in Paris to bring about a preliminary 
Big Four agreement on Germany it- 
self. They urged that all four occupy- 
ing powers unify their zones under a 
joint command so that Germany can 
begin to support herself through her 
own industry and agriculture. The 


Pictured above, they are: James F. Byrnes 


present arrangement, under which 
each zone is like a separate country, 
has made reconstruction almost impos- 
sible. It has meant that Britain and 
the United States have had to pour 
funds into their zones in order to 
prevent complete collapse. 

The long-range plan which Britain 
and the United States urge for Ger- 
many calls for a loose federation of 
states taking in all German territory 
except what has been annexed by Po- 
land and Russia in the east. France, 
for her part, insists that the industrial 
areas of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
should either pass into French hands 
or be set up as an independent state. 

Secretary Byrnes has also urged a 
four-power treaty on Germany. The 
proposed treaty would pledge the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia to guarantee Germany’s dis- 
armament for 25 years or more. 

Just before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers disbanded to prepare for 
the peace conference, Russian Foreign 
Minister Molotov stated his country’s 
position on the German problem. His 
statement left no doubt that there will 
be a long period of bargaining and 
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disagreement before the Big Four gee 
eye to eye on this number one peage 
problem. 

Molotov denounced the plan for feg. 
eralizing Germany. Instead, he urgeg 
a strong central government for the 
country. He was equally firm in op- 
posing the French idea of cutting og 
the Ruhr and Rhineland from the maip 
body of Germany. To his way of 
thinking, all four powers should ¢op. 
trol these areas without actually de. 
taching them. 


German Reparations 


At the same time, Molotov ap. 
nounced that Russia would insist op 
keeping troops in Germany until Gey. 
many had paid $10,000,000,000 jp 
reparations. The Russians want} 
see Germany industry sufficiently pe. 
stored so that this staggering sup 
can be paid in newly produced goods 
over a period of years. They ape 
opposed to any plan for turning Gen 
many into an agricultural state, 

Because the Russians refuse 
merge their occupation zone of Ger. 
many with the other zones, Britain 
and the United States are planning ® 
unite their own zones under a central 
occupation authority. Thus they hop 
to promote some German recon 
tion while negotiations with the Rug 
sians continue. 4 

Russia’s plan for-Germany has beep 
interpreted in many different ways 
Some say the Russians want to squeez 
reparations out of the Germans over 
a long period so that they can have 
time to introduce the soviet system 
in their zone. Russia’s championing 
of a centralized Germany has also been 
taken to mean that she wants a 
chance to give all Germany a commu. * 
nist government. 

Others say that Russia merely wants 
to make sure Germany will be strong 
enough to support herself in the future 
and is urging a central government 
for this reason. Whatever Russia's 
proposals mean, however, it is clear 
that the settlement with Germany is 
the biggest of peace problems and 
more too—the issue which will decide 
the future of all Europe. 
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jg Democracy Possible in Poland?” 
by Saul K. Padover, PM. 


Poland’s history has been full of 
misfortune and violence. Warring 
tribes and aggressive nations for cen- 
turies have made a battlefield of this 
country, which possesses no natural 
frontiers. Constant wars kept Poland 


a 


HARRIS & EWING 
STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, leader of 
the Polish Peasant Party, works for de- 
mocracy within his country. 


from developing along the stable na- 
tional lines of the French and English. 

In the 18th century, Poland was a 
vast feudal domain. Less than 20 
families owned most of the country. 
They lived richly, supported standing 
armies, and carried on their own for- 
eign policies. It was easy for foreign 
nations to walk in and partition the 
country for themselves. The invaders 
—imperialist Austria, czarist Russia, 
and militarist Prussia—were not the 
kind of people from whom the en- 
slaved Poles could learn either democ- 
racy or tolerance. As soon as Poland 
got her freedom in 1918, she robbed 
her neighbors of territory and killed 
Jews and Ukrainians. 

In this war, Russia liberated Poland 
from German occupation. It was im- 
portant to Russia to have a friendly 
government in Poland, but she knew 
any Soviet meddling would create vio- 
lent Polish reaction against her. 

Poland is making an official effort 
to mature. Anti-semitism is consid- 
ered a crime, and the government is 
trying to eradicate this disease which 
afflicts so many Poles. The church 
and state have been separated. War- 
saw has divided feudal lands among 
the peasants. There is freedom of 
the press. Given a generation without 
foreign interference, the Poles may 
yet emerge as a progressive and demo- 
cratic people. 


“A Wise ‘Compulsion’,” editorial com- 
ment, New York Times. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has received a recommendation 
that the United States participate in 

International Court of Justice. 
President Truman and the State De- 
partment are backing this recommen- 
dation. We have already accepted the 
Court as “the principal juridical or- 
gan of the United Nations” in ratify- 
ig the Charter. We approve the 





principle that legal disputes should 
be sent to the Court. 

Now we are considering whether or 
not we wish to submit our own pos- 
sible disputes to the Court’s jurisdic- 


tion. We might ask for Court deci- 
sions on treaty interpretation, any 
question of international law, any 


question of reparations, or any dis- 
agreement about an asserted fact used 
to dissolve an international obligation. 

The Administration proposes that 
we agree in advance to accept the 
Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory “in 
relation to any other state accepting 
the same obligation.”” Since the very 
purpose of the Court is to keep legal 
disputes from becoming political, we 
owe it this much cooperation. The 
word “compulsory” may be unfortu- 
nate. Actually, we are compelled only 
by our interest in justice and peace; 
and, after the agreement is once made, 
by our pledged word. Is there any 
objection to a motion to try a peace- 
ful Court settlement before trying 
war? 


“The First Bikini Report,” editorial 
comment, Los Angeles Times. 


First estimates of damage done in 
the atomic bomb test at Bikini were 


cautious and reserved. Reporters la-: 


belled the explosion a mere “puff” 
when the Pacific did not roll back as 
the Red Sea had for Moses’ fugitives. 

Now the Evaluation Board has made 
its preliminary report just as the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki reports are 
reaching the public. In Hiroshima, 
one bomb dropped from one plane 
caused 15,000 deaths per square mile; 
the Nagasaki figure was 20,000 deaths 
per square mile. The new report re- 
veals the third bomb was no less terri- 
fying. 

Naval officers admit that naval ves- 
sels would have to be redesigned to 
minimize damage to superstructures 
and deck personnel from this type of 
bomb. Battleships may finally disap- 
pear, despite protests, for armor can- 
not adequately protect navies from 
blast or radiation. Maybe the navies 
of the future will be submarines, fast 
surface rocket launchers, and carriers. 
Or the next test may show that no 
hull can withstand atomic shock. 

The brutal fact is that three atomic 
bombs show pretty clearly that every- 
thing now afloat is as obsolete as the 
war canoe. While atomic energy is 
uncontrolled, the population of the 
whole world is perched on the edge 





the beach as they awaited the second test. 


of possible disaster and destruction. 

The report speaks of the “invalu- 
able” data provided by the Bikini 
bomb for scientists and engineers. If 
only the Bikini explosion could shock 
the nations into a quick and holeproof 
agreement on atomic energy control, 
it would do more good than if it ex- 
posed the whole secret system of the 
cosmos to the scientists. 


“Reims Reconstruction,” by Alden 
Whitman, New York Herald Tribune. 


Heavily sandbagged during World 
War II, Reims Cathedral in France 
suffered no damage. With the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, however, reconstruc- 
tion begun after World War I is be- 
ing resumed. It will take at least 
ten more years to restore the world- 
famous Gothic structure. 

Master artisans, working mainly by 
hand as the original builders of the 
Cathedral did in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, are again busy carving intricate 
pieces of sculpture to replace those 
destroyed. Many of the workers 
learned their craft under the super- 
vision of their fathers. Beautiful 
stained-glass windows, shattered in 
300 direct hits by German bombers, 
have been remade by fitting thou- 
sands of glass fragments together and 
adding modern glass of the same color 
and texture. Today, looking at these 
windows from a distance, it is im- 
possible to tell that they were once 
a heap of broken glass. 

The restored Cathedral will look 
much as it did in 1311, when it was 
completed. It is the third church on 
this site. The first was built in 401 
A. D. The second was a larger church 
built in 822 and burned in 1211. After 
the heavy damage inflicted on the 
third Cathedral in World War I, 
France took precautions to remove 
most of its art treasures for safer 
keeping in this war. 


“Flying Farmers,” by Margaret Whitte- 
more, Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine. 


Kansas farmers are plowing new 
furrows in the sky. The vast prairies 
are the natural habitat of the plane; 
and Kansas farmers really mean it 
when they sing, “Don’t fence me in.” 

When it comes to checking fences, 
windmills, and range conditions, 20 
minutes in a plane are worth 14 hours 
in the saddle. Cattle and sheep are 
easily located by plane. A: plane is 
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BIKINI BEACH. Sailors on hand for the atomic bomb tests at Bikini Atoll enjoyed 


Scientists doubt that there will be any 


beach left to enjoy after the third bomb is exploded early next year. 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 
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The flying farmer 


useful in aerial planting, pest control, 
coyote hunting, fire fighting, market- 
ing, emergency missions, and trans- 
portation on large farms and ranches. 

The first Flying Farmers organiza- 
tion started in Oklahoma in August, 
1944. Indications are that farmers in 
12 to 15 midwestern states will be or- 
ganized by the end of the summer. 
The organization is nonprofit and has 
as its sole purpose to stimulate and 
encourage flying that will benefit agri- 
culture. Aircraft makers expect the 
men of the soil will buy many of the 
light planes of the future. 

One Kansas town stages farmer 
fly-in days. The wide main street is 
blocked off so farmers can land and 
taxi on main: street right to the 
doors of the stores. Airports and 
hangars are springing up in every 
town and village. 


“Where Are the Goods?” by Edward 
T. Folliard, Washington Post. 


Government economists say goods 
for civilian use are being produced at 
a greater rate than ever before. The 
average citizen, still finding shortages, 
asks, “Where are these goods?” 

From the White House has come 
a new report prepared by Dr. John R. 
Steelman, director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. It 
shows that Americans, considered as 
a whole, are eating more than ever 
before. In 1941, the pre-war peak, 
each of us ate an average of 141 
pounds of meat. In 1946 it will be 
147 pounds. Not only more meat, but 
more vegetables, cheese, ice cream, and 
milk are being eaten by Americans. 
These figures indicate that the war 
caused something of a revolution in 
the food habits of millions of Ameri- 
cans. The present desire and ability 
to buy goods makes pre-war averages 
obsolete as a measurement of our fu- 
ture food needs. 

During the six years following the 
1940 census, America’s population has 
grown by 9 million. Ten per cent more 
people are employed. All will increase 
our need for goods. 

Most shoppers could not be easily 
convinced that so far this year they 
have carried home a bigger bundle 
of goods than they were ever able to 
buy in any six months before World 
War II. The report, however, shows 
that this is true. Individual consum- 
ers still encounter some shortages be- 
cause of slow reconversion in indus- 
tries or because of delays in goods 
reaching retailers. But the answer 
to “Where are the goods?” is explained 
by the fact that there are more of us, 


‘and we’re each using more than before. 
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Price Control 


A new price control formula, de- 
signed to remove controls gradually as 
production gets under way, has been 
worked out by Congress and, as this 
paper goes to press, it seems assured 
that federal control of prices will con- 
tinue for another year. During this 
time, however, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is not to hold the line 
rigidly, as it did during the war. In- 
stead, according to the new bill, a con- 
trol board will constantly adjust prices 
—difting controls as supply begins to 
exceed demand, and granting increases 
in prices where a producer can show 
that increases in his operating costs 
have taken away his profit. 

Ever since wartime controls ended 
on June 30, price levels have been un- 
settled. Most manufacturers, uncer- 
tain about the future of OPA, did not 
increase their prices. Most property 
owfiers did not boost rents, although a 
few in scattered communities seemed 
to take an unfair advantage of the 
absence of controls. 

But with foods, particularly with 
meats, the story was different, and 
here we see a dramatic example of the 
power the consumer can exercise. As 
soon as wartime controls lapsed, meat 
began to appear in the butcher shops. 
At the same time, prices soared. The 
American housewife wanted the meat, 
but she resented the prices. “If I hold 
off,” she thought, “the prices may come 
down.” She refused to buy, and prices 
did start slowly downward. The small, 
unorganized buyers’ strike had suc- 
ceeded. 

During the next few months, pro- 
ducers and consumers will bargain 
over prices in a similar way. Authors 
of the new price control bill hope that, 
long before controls are due to end 
again, this bargaining will have pro- 
duced a satisfactory price level. Mean- 
while, they hope that, if the new meas- 
ure becomes law, it will prevent run- 
away prices while shortages still exist. 


The Smaller Nations 


Increasing disagreement among the 
Big Four tends to make us forget that 
Russia, Britain, France, and _ the 
United States are not the only na- 
tions concerned with world affairs. 
Yet as long as there is an Australia 
we will not overlook this fact entirely, 





Force Day. 
Now it rates its own special celebration. 


for Australia is constantly raising her 
voice on behalf of the “Little Forty- 
Seven’”—the 47 countries which to- 
gether with the Big Four make up 
the United Nations. 

Australia has sent an able repre- 
sentative to speak for her and for the 
smaller nations in the world’s coun- 
cils. He is Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 
Australia’s Minister of External Af- 
fairs, her delegate to the UN Security 
Council, and her representative at the 
Peace Conference in Paris. 

Dr. Evatt began his crusade for the 
smaller nations at the San Francisco 
Conference, which drafted the United 
Nations Charter last year. There, Dr. 
Evatt was outspoken in his opposition 
to the veto, which allows any one of 
the “big’’ powers to block action by 
the Security Council. Dr. Evatt lost 
his fight at San Francisco, but he 
has not changed his opinion regarding 
the veto. He still maintains that it is 
undemocratic, and he wants the UN to 
limit the use of the veto to matters 
which are a direct threat to the peace. 

Dr. Evatt is insistent that the big 
powers shall not dominate the Paris 
Peace Conference. As the Conference 
opened he stated emphatically that the 
smaller nations would not act as “rub- 
ber stamps,” and that they would not 
tolerate the exercise of the veto by 
any nation. Many observers in our 
own country agree with Dr. Evatt 
when he says that bigness and mili- 
tary power do not always bring knowl- 
edge and wisdom to a nation. 


New Members for UN 


Between now and September, when 
the United Nations General Assembly 
meets, the Security Council must de- 
cide upon applications for member- 
ship which several nonmember na- 
tions have submitted to it. As this is 
written five countries have asked to 
be admitted to the world organization. 
They are: Afghanistan, Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Siam, 
and Trans-Jordan. Two others, Sweden 
and Iceland, may send in their appli- 
cations soon. 

According to the UN Charter, ap- 
plications for membership are first 
submitted to the Security Council. The 
Council tries to determine whether the 
applicant is a peace-loving nation, 
whether it is willing to accept the 
rules and principles of the UN Char- 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN signs a proclamation, designating August 1 as Army Air 


The AAF was barely acknowledged by the Army during World War I. 


The Story of the Wee 


~~ CHINA 


20 Chinese 
lars Equal 1 U. S. Cent 


1939: 1 Chinese Dollar 
Equoled 11 Cents 


POLAND 


6 Zloty 
Equal | U. S. Cent 


1939: 1 Zloty 


00 Trillion Pengos 
» Equal 20 U. S. Cents 


THE BALLOONS GROW. The newschart above shows the dollar value of various ; 


foreign moneys, together with their prewar or “normal” value. 


tion—describes the chart. 


ter, and whether it is able to carry 
out the obligations of UN member- 
ship. After the Council decides how 
it feels about an application, it sends 
its recommendations to the Assembly. 
The final decision to accept or reject 
the application is made by the As- 
sembly. 

The UN now includes the 51 nations 
which were at war with the Axis at 
the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. There are in all about 20 
nonmember nations. The leading non- 
members are, of course, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan. A long period of re- 
construction faces Germany and Japan 
before UN will consider their applica- 
tions for membership. Reports are, 
however, that Italy will apply as soon 
as her final peace treaty is signed. 


For Efficient Government 


Every President of the United 
States dreams of streamlining the 
federal government and making it 
more efficient. The Chief Executives 
study the vast governmental ma- 
chinery, and draw up plans to elimi- 
nate unnecessary bureaus and to trans- 
fer others to departments where they 
can function more easily. Yet many 
of the plans meet with strong oppo- 
sition, and the Chief Executives see 
that the road to efficient government 
is a long one. 

President Truman recently had this 
lesson brought home to him. He had 
submitted three plans for reorganiza- 
tion to Congress. Two were approved, 
but a third, the most far-reaching of 
the three, was rejected. One of the ap- 
proved plans transferred and merged 
a number of minor bureaus, among 
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GREECE 


50 Drachmas 
Equal 1 U. S. Cent 


1939: 1 Drachma 


2.25 Lire 
Equal 1 U. S. Cent 
: | Lira 
Equaled 5 Cents 





1.19 Francs 
Equal'l U. S. Cent 


1939: 1 Franc 
Equaled 2 Cents 
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One word—infl | 


them the Grazing Service, the General 
Land Office, and the Hydrograph Of- 
fice. The second plan transferred the 
Children’s Bureau from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Federal Security 
Agency, where it will be more closely 
associated with other welfare groups. 

The third plan, the one Congress 
rejected, would have brought the many 
federal agencies concerned with hous 
ing under one over-all organization, a 
National Housing Agency. In recom- 
mending such a _ consolidation, the 
President felt that the present hous- 
ing crisis and the nation’s long-range 
housing program would benefit. Real 
estate men and officials of building 
and loan associations, however, feared — 
that the consolidation would affect ~ 
their businesses and urged the law § 
makers to reject the plan. 

From time to time the President 
will submit other recommendations 
for governmental reorganization t 
Congress, in the hope that progress 
will be made toward more efficient gov- 
ernment. 


Unsettled Trieste 


A tiny shooting war has been goillé 
on along the Morgan Line near Tries 
Yugoslavs, dissatisfied with the B¥ 
Four’s decision to internationalize @ 
disputed city (see THE AMERIG 
OBSERVER for July 8, page 6 and 
July 22, page 2), have fired on Ameti 
can soldiers in the area. The Amefr 
cans, to defend thei? position, have 
returned the fire. ; 

The Morgan Line was set up ® 
June of last year, when Yugoslil 
troops met British and Americal 
troops, as both raced to gain con 
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of the Italian city. Yugoslavia then 
wanted to occupy Trieste so that she 
could have a better claim to it when- 
ever peace with Italy should be dis- 
cussed. British and American troops 
arrived first, and an agreement was 
made that Yugoslavia’s forces should 
remain on one side of the Morgan 
Line, while the Anglo-American forces 
were to stay on the other side. Al- 
though tension has been great in the 
area, there has been no outright break 
in the peace until recently. 

The few shots which have been 
fired, of course, do not mark the be- 
ginning of a real war. If the Yugo- 
glavs thought they could take Trieste 
quickly, they probably would march 
on the city. However, as long as our 
forces are alert, the Yugoslavs will not 
want to go too far in drawing fire 
from the United States Army. 

Nevertheless the shots underscore 
the fact that Trieste is still a trouble 
spot. Neither Italy nor Yugoslavia 
approves of the Big Four’s decision to 
internationalize the city. Each coun- 
try insists that it will not sign any 
treaty which does not give Trieste 
to it. 


Remember Pearl Harbor 


The eighth and last investigation 
into the causes of the disaster at Pear] 
Harbor did little to illuminate the dark 
corners of the mystery. The majority 
report, signed by all six Democrats 
and two of the Republican members 
of the Congressional joint committee 
(with one of the Republicans dissent- 
ing on many points) completely cleared 
President Roosevelt’s administration 
of all responsibility. On the other 
hand, however, the minority report— 


’ signed by two Republicans—placed the 


primary blame on the administration. 
Both reports spoke of “errors of judg- 
ment” on the part of Admiral Kimmel 


and General Short, who were in com-— 


mand at Pearl Harbor 
disaster occurred. 
Probably the most important feature 
of both reports was the stressing of a 
lack of cooperation between the Army 
and the Navy. The majority recom- 
mended the unification of military and 
naval command at all outposts and the 
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ROYAL MECHANIC. Eleven-year-old King Feisal of Iraq adjusts the pedal on his 


bieyele. This 
VE-Day celebrations. 
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DRAWING LOTS for shoes. Chinese children await their turn for a “chance” at a 


pair of shoes. 


Because the need was great and the supply limited, Red Cross 


workers decided a lottery was the only fair way to distribute the shoes. 


“complete integration of Army and 
Navy intelligence agencies.” 

Emphasis on this point is of partic- 
ular interest in view of the fact that a 
bill for merging the defense forces is 
now before Congress. The measure 
has President Truman’s support, but 
opposition to it is strong, and there 
is little chance of its being considered 
in the present session. 

When the investigation opened, 
many commentators felt it might be- 
come a political arena to discredit the 
Democratic leadership. It soon became 
clear, however, that the Congressmen 
were bent on finding the facts, rather 
than on conducting a political fight. 

The most dramatic news from the 
investigation came when we learned 
that the United States had broken the 
Japanese secret code. 


Peace in La Paz 


The name of Bolivia’s capital, La 
Paz, means “peace,” but such tran- 
quility as may be found there today is 
of a highly uncertain nature. For the 
present, peace is maintained by the 
provisional government of workers and 
university students which assumed 
power when the dictator-president, 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


picture was taken in England, where the young king saw the recent 


Major Gualberto Villarroel, was assas- 
sinated in the uprising of July 21. This 
government has promised a general 
election, but citizens will remain un- 
easy until popular rule is more firmly 
established. 

Many other American republics are 
eager to see a democratic administra- 
tion in La Paz. Major Villarroel had 
shown definite signs of pro-German 
sentiment after he seized power in De- 
cember 1943, and though outside pres- 
sure forced him to change his attitude 
he was never trusted. His regime re- 
mained a brutal and oppressive dicta- 
torship, and there are few who mourn 
its downfall. 

But the new government will find its 
hands uncomfortably full for a while. 
The mineral wealth of the country 
brings riches only to a few, and the 
large majority of the people are des- 
perately poor. Recent currency infla- 
tion and a rapidly rising cost of living 
were in large measure responsible for 
the overthrow of Villarroel, and they 
are problems which must be solved if 
Bolivia is to settle down again. 


Important Primaries 


The summer has witnessed a num- 
ber of primaries which are of national, 
as well as local, interest. 

Since the Democratic Party is, for 
all practical purposes, the only party 
in the South, its primaries there have 
the importance of elections. The re- 
nomination of Senator Theodore Bilbo 
and Representative John Rankin in 
Mississippi and the nomination of ex- 
governor Eugene Talmadge for his 
fourth term as governor of Georgia 
are equivalent to election. The victors 
campaigned on the “white supremacy” 
issue, but in both states—and~ in 
Arkansas, too—Negroes voted in pri- 
maries from which they had hitherto 
been excluded. 

In the north the old prewar issue 
of isolationism was revived as men 
known for their isolationist views ran 
for nomination to the Senate. Ob- 
servers who favor greater interna- 
tional cooperation cheered the defeat 
of former Senator Gerald Nye (Repub- 
lican) of North Dakota, Senator Hen- 
rik Shipstead (Republican) of Min- 
nesota, and Senator Burton Wheeler 

(Democrat) of Montana. On the 
other, hand, however, Senator William 
Langer (Republican) won renomina- 
tion in North Dakota. (He and Ship- 


stead were the only two senators to 
vote against ratification of the United 
Nations Charter.) 

But no one can be sure that these 
results are solely due to the candidates’ 
views on internationalism. Friends 
of former Governor Harold Stassen, 
who is often mentioned as a Presi- 
dential possibility, like to think that 
the defeat of Shipstead was partly due 
to Stassen’s endorsement of Edward 
Thye and that the victory of the latter 
is a sign .of Stassen’s strength in 
Minnesota. 


The Debt and Inflation 


On August 1, the United States 
Treasury will pay off another $1.25 
billion of the national debt. This will 
make $13.5 billion which has been 
paid off since March 1, when President 
Truman announced that every effort 
would be made to reduce the debt. 

Even so, the national debt is still 
high, and after the August 1 payment 
is made, Uncle Sam will continue to 
owe more than $265 billion. Neverthe- 
less, students of finance welcome any 
reduction in the debt as a step toward 
warding off inflation. The men who 
understand how money: works in our 
national economic life say that the 
present threat of inflation arises 
partly from the large national debt. 

Most of the sums of money now in 
circulation came when the federal 
government borrowed from the banks 
to pay for carrying on the war. As 
the debt is retired, and as the “budget 
is balanced,” a great deal of the ex- 
cess purchasing power will be taken 
out of circulation, and the danger of 
inflation will be lessened. 
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CARTWRIGHT IN SAT. EVE. POST 


“I warned you about stopping too quickly” 


Irate Passenger: “Madam, what do 
you mean by letting your child snatch 
off my wig?” 

Mother (with sigh of relief): “Oh, 
it’s a wig, is it? I was afraid for a min- 
ute that he’d scalped you.” 


x * eee, ee 


Director: “Have you ever been on the 
stage before?” 
Applicant: “I had my leg in a cast 


once.” 
* * * 


Old Lady (speaking to Captain at 
launching): “Captain, how often do big 
ships like this sink?” 

Captain: “Usually just once, ma’am.” 


* * * 


Usher: “How far down do you want 
to sit, Madam?” . 
She: “Why, all the way, of course.” 


* * * 


“What was your score?” asked a golfer. 

“Seventy-two,” replied the novice, 

“Seventy-two? That’s good!” 

“It’s not so bad,” agreed the novice, 
“but I’m hoping to do better at the sec- 
ond hole.” 
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Travel Is “Big Business” 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Delaware are attracting more bathers 
than ever before. In Pennsylvania, 
Buck Hill Falls is filled with people 
who like quiet comfort, and Gettys- 
burg again has its crowds touring 
the battlefield. 

Vacationists go south in spite of 
summer heat. In Virginia they are 
visiting the restored colonial capital 
of Williamsburg, the caverns at 
Luray, and the seashore resorts. In 
the Carolinas they are touring the 
Great Smokies and sightseeing in old 
Charleston. The beautiful islands 
along the coast of Georgia enjoy all 
their old popularity, too. 

Kentucky has its Mammoth Cave 
and the bluegrass country to bring 
it visitors, and the Tennessee Valley 
is doing well with its TVA sightseeing, 
its fishing, and its motorboat racing. 
Down in the delta, northerners are 
delighted with French-American New 
Orleans and plantation glimpses of 
the old South. And Texas has—some- 
where—almost anything a tourist can 
ask, so its vacation trade is booming 
in fine style. 


The Open Spaces 


Camping enthusiasts are thronging 
to the Great Lakes country and to 
the Badlands of the Dakotas, though 
many prefer the wilds of Idaho or 
the mountains of the Northwest. The 
canyon country is drawing bus-trip- 
pers and motorists, and the dude 
ranches of Montana and Wyoming 
have all the “tenderfeet” they can 
handle. Nevada’s Boulder Dam has 
its sightseers once more, and the In- 
dians, pueblos, and missions of the 
Southwest have evidently lost none 
of their fascination for Americans. 

As in other years, there are a great 
many tourists who wish to visit for- 
eign countries, but now they can in- 
vade only our neighbors to the north 
and south. 

Canada was wise to open her ocean- 


to-ocean highway for this season’s 


motorists. Some are actually starting 
in the French province of Quebec and 
following the new route through the 
forests, across the prairies, and over 
the Rockies until they reach the Pa- 
cific port of Vancouver. There is still 
a 150-mile stretch of bad road in On- 
tario, however, and most tourists are 
contenting themselves with shorter 





stretches of the highway and more 
side trips. Canada hopes for 25,- 
000,000 visitors from the United 
States this year—almost twice as 
many as she had in 1941. 

Though Mexico’s share in our tour- 
ist trade is very small compared with 
Canada’s, the southern republic, too, 
is experiencing a boom. After the 
federal government reestablished or- 
der in the 1920’s, Mexico became in- 
creasingly popular with the norte- 
americanos, as they call us, and the 
completion of the highway to Mexico 
City enabled tourists to come by car 
as well as by rail, air, and water. This 
interesting Spanish-and-Indian coun- 
try, with its monuments of vanished 
cultures and scenery which includes 
everything from snow-capped _ vol- 
canoes to tropical jungles, has an ir- 
resistible appeal for our people. In 
1941 about 154,000 Americans visited 
Mexico, and there will be three times 
as many this year. 

No other people in the world spend 
so large a percentage of their national 
income on pleasure travel as the Amer- 
ican people do. Before the war it 
was about seven per cent—roughly, 
five or six billion dollars a year. Ninety 
per cent of this huge sum was spent 
at home, and the rest in foreign coun- 
tries, either near or far. 

Catering to tourists, therefore, can 
be considered big business. Hotels, 
tourist camps, resorts, and the trans- 
portation industry benefit directly, and 
so do automobile-supply people and 
the manufacturers and retailers of 
camping equipment, souvenirs, and 
knicknacks. 

Some states count their tourist in- 
come in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. In New Mexico, where tour- 
ism is by far the most important in- 
dustry, out-of-state visitors during the 
year 1938 spent a sum amounting to 
$150 for every resident of the state. 
California, which leads the country 
in the volume of its tourist business, 
almost reached the half-billion-dollar 
mark in its 1938 receipts. Before 
World War II, the tourist trade was 
the second most important industry 
in New Hampshire and North Caro- 
lina, and the third most important in 
Pennsylvania. 

So profitable has tourism become 
that most states are actively compet- 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
GRAND COULEE DAM is one of the many vacation spots which tourists are seeking 
out this summer 





ing for the vacationists’ dollars. Our 
magazines are sprinkled with illus- 
trated advertisements inviting us to 
the most captivating beaches, lakes, 
hills, and woodland that art and the 
ad-writer can depict. California tells 
us of “lush orange groves beneath 
high mountain peaks,” while Minne- 
sota promises 10,000 lakes, and Mis- 
souri, not to be outdone, offers “45 mil- 
lion acres of scenic beauty.” Equally 
tempting allurements are set forth by 
“Wonderful Wisconsin,” “Florida, the 
Sunshine State,” and “Virginia, the 
Historic Playground.” 

These are only a few of the 39 states 
that spend funds on advertising de- 
signed to attract tourists. Six others 
are publicized by their cities or by 
private business interests. Only three 
seem to have made no especial effort 
to increase their share of the tourist 
trade. 


Travel Abroad 


In normal times, 10 per cent of our 
vacation budget is spent abroad. It 
is a small part of the whole, but a 
considerable sum to the nations that 
get it. Like the states, they do every- 
thing possible to enlarge their re- 
spective shares. In 1939 nearly one- 
third of all the travel advertising 
carried by American magazines and 
newspapers was placed by foreign 
governments or agencies. There were 
45 foreign tourist information offices 
in New York, before the outbreak of 
war, and a number in other cities. 

Interestingly enough, our govern- 
ment wants us to travel in foreign 
countries. “A dollar spent in tourist 
travel abroad does double duty,” wrote 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, not long ago. “Once spent, 
it is not lost to the American economy. 
On the contrary, it returns in pay- 
ment for American goods. This will 
be of particular importance to us in 
the years just ahead.” 

But travel for pleasure, either 
abroad or at home, should not be 
thought of exclusively in terms of 
dollars and cents or as if it were 
purely a form of recreation. Though 
undertaken primarily for purposes of 
rest, relaxation, or fun, it is bound to 
have an educational effect. 

The traveler in the United States, 
for example, can hardly help being 
impressed by the beauty, size, and 
wealth of the country. On the other 
hand, he may discover that the land 
and its resources are not always fully 
utilized and that abject poverty often 
exists where there should be plenty. 
Travel helps, also, to break down nar- 
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NATIONAL PARK SERvice 


A VACATIONER ENJOYS the quiet of a lake in one of our national parks 





row sectional prejudice and to give 
us the feeling that the whole great 
country belongs to all of us. 

Though tourism in 1946 is far from 
normal, there are signs that it wil] 7 
be at least moving in the direction of 
normalcy by next summer. Another 
boom like the present one is hardly 
to be expected, for savings will haye 
dwindled, the urge for a fling will not 
be so strong, and travel overseas will 
have resumed on a small scale. These 
factors will ease the strain on accom. 
modations and transportation in the 
United States. 

Railroads and bus lines are already 
recovering rapidly, as the bids they 
are making for vacation trade clearly 
show. Both are now planning to mod- 
ernize their equipment so as to in- ‘ 
crease the comfort of the long-dis- 
tance traveler. 

The recovery of water travel will 
be much slower, for during the war 
we lost about a third of our passenger 
shipping. It will be at least three 
years before service returns to normal, 
but in the meantime it will show 
steady improvement. A few new ships 
will be completed this year, and many 
old ones will be released from govern- 
ment service before next summer. 

The airlines are in better condition, 
and it is estimated that by fall enough 
new planes will have been delivered 
to eliminate the worst of the conges- 
tion. The growing popularity of air 
travel indicates that bookings will con- 
tinue to be heavy, however. 





The Family Car 


According to a recent poll, the fam- 
ily automobile remains the favored 
means of transportation for 75 or 8 
per cent of our vacationists. But the 
old cars are wearing out at a Col 
stantly increasing rate, and unless 
the automotive industry speeds up its 
still-lagging production, a great many 
citizens who motored this year wil 
decide either to stay at home next 
summer or to use some other method 
of travel. The automobile that “freed 
people from their dooryards” a gener 
tion ago still retains its popularity, 
however. 

The summer of 1947 will be a les 
hectic one for the tourist industry, 
but it should prove the first step @ 
a new, steady growth. Many people 
in the industry think that its best days 
lie just ahead and that a period of 
normal progress will bring it to 4 
point at which it will represent the 
expenditure of 10 per cent, ra 
than seven per cent, of the natio 
income. 
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U.S. Challenged by World Famine 


Needs Will Continue Until Nations Restore Their Farms 


ICTORS in this war rightly an- 

ticipated that food would be the 
most urgent need of both defeated and 
liberated nations. Thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the world who were 
gddenly released from war horrors 
by the Axis surrenders, found them- 
gives in the first year of reconstruc- 
tion gripped more tightly than before 
by desperate hunger and starvation. 

President Truman and Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
recently reported to the nation the 
results of our efforts to reduce suffer- 
ing caused by lack of food. In twelve 
months, the United States has ex- 
ported 1644 million tons of foodstuffs 
to famine-stricken nations. Some of 
this was our contribution through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 





CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Still on the march 


tation Administration; some of it was 
sold through the Department of Agri- 
culture to foreign governments. 
Grains, which are high in energy 
content and are easily handled, made 
up the bulk of the shipments. Wheat, 
corn, rice, oats, rye, and barley were 
sent to Europe, the Far East, and 
Latin America. The amount of grain 
shipped is almost twice as much as we 
had been asked to send. Our task was 
increased when droughts cut down 
production in many parts of the world. 


More Food Needed 


The United States knew from the 
first that whatever it could ship would 
help. But when France and UNRRA 
requested additional help, President 
Truman, UNRRA Director Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, Famine Emergency 
Committee Chairman Herbert Hoover, 
and Secretary Anderson appealed to 
the American people to “tighten their 
belts and give.” Grain which had 
been going to feed livestock started 
flowing to the markets and was 
promptly purchased for relief. 

Dairy products, meats, fats and oils 
were the second most important relief 
foods. From the standpoint of nutri- 
tion, these foods are necessary to pro- 
mote health. Many of the world’s 
weakened and wounded peoples had 
urgent need of tissue-building foods. 
Of the dairy products, condensed, 
evaporated, and dried milk and cheese 
are most in demand for foreign use, 
ecause they can be transported great 
distances. Dry beans and peas, po- 
tatoes, fruits and vegetables, sugar, 
es, and canned fish went to large 
cities abroad, where as many as one 
of every four children had been dying 
from starvation. 


At the same time, however, that 
Americans were viewing their con- 
tribution with pride, President Tru- 
man told 34 delegates to the National 
Youth Conference on Food in Wash- 
ington that “that is nothing for us 
to brag about. We furnished those 
food grains because we happened to 
be the country that had them. That 
doesn’t mean that everybody .. . re- 
ceived enough to eat.” He continued, 
“This great country of ours seldom 
comes to the point where any segment 
of its population is on a starvation 
basis. We can’t appreciate what goes 
on in those countries that have had 
their property completely destroyed. 
I wish all of you could see the situ- 
ation as it really is in Poland and 
Greece and Hungary and Austria and 
Germany and China. You would un- 
derstand then just exactly what it 
means, and what war and pestilence 
really mean.” 


Hard to Understand 


Famine is beyond the imagination 
of most of us in this country. Except 
for the war years, we have usually 
taken our food for granted. Modern 
farming as it is practiced here has 
reduced the large hazards which often 
spell failure for crops in other coun- 
tries. We diminish drought losses by 
well-designed irrigation. We have de- 
veloped effective pest controls. We 
farm large enough areas so that we 
can afford crop rotation, replenish- 
ing our soils. We can even permit 
some of our fields to lie idle to increase 
their productivity. 

We were so abundantly provided 
with food before the war that there 


“was a good deal of talk about “sur- 


pluses.” This fooled many people into 
thinking we had large reserves of 
food. Actually, the “surpluses” were 
small, amounting to only about a 
twenty-fifth of our production. They 
did not mean that we had more food 
than we could eat, but more than we 
could afford to buy. This created a 
low-price problem for the farmer who 
was trying to sell food. 

During the war, when our food de- 
mands increased because we were feed- 
ing our Army, we learned to dis- 
tribute civilian food on a rationed 
basis so that no one would suffer un- 
fairly. By our system we avoided the 
famines of the poor that occurred in 
some other countries. We also pro- 
duced more food than we had before 
the war. Many far-sighted individuals 


were urging that some of this food 
be stored for the relief which we 
knew we must give when peace was 
declared. Most foods, though, cannot 
be stored very satisfactorily. They 
could not be shipped because of the 
war, either, so most of them were 
used right away. Our extra .grain 
supplies were fed to livestock. This 
was profitable because meat was 
scarce. When peace was declared, we 
realized that our reserves for emer- 
gency use were very inadequate. 

Now we know that serious food 
needs abroad will continue for some 
time. Many European fields will have 
no harvest this year. Machinery and 
tools for farming are lacking. Worn- 
out soils must be restored to culti- 
vation. Work animals have been 
slaughtered for lack of food. This is 
serious in Europe, where farmers do 
not have the tractors and other farm 
machinery which farmers in the United 
States have. 

The Europeans are enforcing strict 
regulations about the use of grain so 
that what is available will not be 
absorbed too quickly by civilian de- 
mand or livestock. Bread is rationed 
in most European countries. The 
average consumer in the British zone 
of occupation in Germany receives 35 
ounces of bread a week. This is equal 
to about two loaves. To us this might 
seem sufficient, for bread is only a 
small part of our diet. But Europeans 
are eating little besides bread. Their 
bread ration is their food ration. The 
average Greek gets 43 ounces of bread 
a week; an Italian, 49. Britishers re- 
ceive 63 ounces; in Denmark a person 
is entitled to 83 ounces. 

Very little of the precious wheat is 
wasted in making flour. In the United 
States we are currently extracting 
about 80% of the grain for flour. The 
rate in Austria is 96%. It is 90% in 
France and other nations of western 
Europe. 

In the Far East, where rice is a 
staple crop, India is entering the 
shadow of a famine that threatens to 
destroy her dreams of independence 
and unification by throwing her coun- 
try into anarchy and ruin. Drought 
has left many fields without crops. 
Tidal waves flooded her east coastal 
rice fields and irrigation ditches with 
salt water. In one famine-stricken 
belt that reaches from the northern 
provinces almost to the southern tip 
of the peninsula, there are as many vil- 
lagers as there are people in the United 
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States. These villagers are on a strict 
ration, but they show signs of mal- 
nutrition. These signs are like the 
ones that preceded the terrible famine 
of 1943, in which starvation victims 
died at the rate of 100,000 a week. 
In the next six months India must 
import 14% million tons of food from 
abroad if she is to survive. 

Famine rages also in China, where 
crops will again be much less than 
the 1931-1937 average yield. China 
has gained more people, but she has 
less to feed them. During the Japa- 
nese occupation, two million rice and 
wheat producing acres in north China 
were flooded as a war measure. Not 
until 1947, when the Yellow River 
Dike repair project is completed, will 
these areas again be _ productive. 
Thousands of farm animals were con- 
fiscated by the invaders. In the south, 
drought and wartime lack of fertilizer 
have reduced crop yields to a bare 
minimum. 


Look to America 


It is small wonder that so many eyes 
are focused on the _ billion-bushel 
American harvest expected this year. 
From our wheat crop we have prom- 
ised to supply 250 million bushels to 
other nations. That is a little more 
than half of what we exported this 
year. Together with other large 
grain-producers—Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, Russia—we will ‘increase 
the amount of last year’s world pro- 
duction by 25%. 

Already people are wondering if this 
additional grain will reach those who 
need it most, or if its seeming abun- 
dance will promote extravagant use of 
it. The upset of price control halted 
purchase of grain for relief shipments 
in July. Rising costs may prohibit 
other nations from purchasing badly- 
needed supplies. Or, even if these 
other nations succeed in accumulating 
enough money to buy part of the 
American harvest, they will find them- 
selves unwelcome competitors in a 
lean market. 

Few experts can guess how long 
American food may be needed abroad. 
Emergency relief is a short-term pro- 
gram which will probably last about 
three years. As a long-term food pro- 
gram, we will urge slower but more 
far-reaching assistance. We plan to 
lend the services of well-trained men— 
plant breeders, insect fighters, land 
managers, and animal husbandry- 
men—to help experts in other coun- 
tries. We will encourage and assist 
students from needy lands to get ad- 
vanced training in the various fields 
of food production, processing, dis- 
tribution, and nutrition. We will also 


_ help nations to secure machines to 


use in growing their own agricultural 
products. 
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How It’s Managed 
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FEDERAL TRIANGLE. Offices of the federal government are scattered over the District of Columbia, and indeed over the 


The greatest concentration, however, is in the Federal Triangle in Washington. 


HE war made everyone intensely 

aware of Washington as the head- 
quarters of a vast army of federal 
officials. To many people, these men 
and women represented “bureaucracy” 
and the threat of totalitarianism. It 
was feared that the increasing num- 
bers of managerial experts in Wash- 
ington would take away our freedom 
by tying up the nation in red tape and 
unnecessary rules and regulations. 

Harold D. Smith, formerly Director 
of the Budget and now vice-president 
of the World Bank, is among those 
who see the picture in a different 
light. To Smith, management, plan- 
ning, “bureaucracy”—whatever you 
want to call it—is not a threat to 
democratic government but an aid. 
In his new book, The Management of 
Your Government (New York: Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.50), he tries to ex- 
plain what management is and how 
it fits into a free society. 

First of all, Smith gives his idea of 
what management really is. As he 
sees it, it is simply a way of organizing 
actions and resources to accomplish 
what one wants. We all employ man- 
agement in our daily lives. When you 
schedule a picnic, you work out a list 
of those who are to come, you arrange 
for refreshments, you plan amuse- 
ments, you see about transportation. 
And all this is management. 

Of course, what the federal govern- 
ment, or any other large organization, 
does is vastly more complicated. It 
cannot handle its management prob- 
lems in the informal way the indi- 
vidual=can. The government needs 
special officers, even special agencies 
and bureaus to keep its activities effi- 
ciently organized. 


Management Machinery 


At the heart of the government’s 
management machinery is the agency 
Smith formerly headed—the Bureau 
of the Budget. By explaining how 
this body operates, Smith tries to 
show how important management is 
to the smooth functioning of almost 
all parts of our national life. 

One official once called the budget 
“the government’s work program with 
a dollar sign in front of it.” As Smith 
sees it, the budget is this and more 
too; ultimately, it is a kind of control 
panel threugh which the President 
ean bring the activities of different 
parts of the government into line with 





his general program. Touching every 
federal agency, it is a powerful instru- 
ment for coordinating the govern- 
ment’s varied projects. 

In the early days of our history, 
there was neither a Budget Bureau 
nor a federal budget of the kind we 
know today. Even Congress did not 
handle the government’s money prob- 
lems as it does now. Instead of the 
appropriations committees each house 
has now, there were separate commit- 
tees to take care of appropriations 
for different government departments. 
The departments took their requests 
for funds directly to these committees 
without clearing through the Presi- 
dent at all. 

This meant that the President had 
comparatively little to say about how 
the departments did their work. He 
could, of course, advise his department 
heads, but even this practice was not 
widespread. There was no effective 
way of coordinating the spending— 
and hence the ac- 
tivities—of the dif- 
ferent parts of the 
administrative ma- 
chine. 


of the century, the 
work of the federal 
government had in- 
creased so much 
that the lack of 
real central control 
was keenly felt. 
But it was not until 1921 that Con- 
gress established the Bureau of the 
Budget. to fill this. need. 

The Bureau of the Budget is, of 
course, concerned mainly with the fed- 
eral budget. Its Division of Esti- 
mates receives reports from all parts 
of the government explaining how 
much money they think they will need 
and what they expect to do with it. 
The Division studies these estimates 
and holds hearings in which depart- 
mental officials can further explain 
and justify their requests for funds. 

Working closely with the Bureau’s 
Division of Estimates is another unit 
which studies the effect of budget 
policies on the country as a whole. 
With its help, the Division of Esti- 
mates can shape the budget so that it 
will promote full employment and a 
high standard of living. 

After these two parts of the Bureau 
have finished their examinations and 
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Harold D. Smith 


Around the turn - 


estimates, the President submits the 
finished budget to Congress as his 
recommended program for the year. 
Congress can make changes, but usu- 
ally the appropriations for each agency 
follow the general pattern laid down 
in the budget. 


Beyond Budgeting 


Budget-making is only part of the 
Bureau’s work. Equally important is 
its more direct managerial work. The 
Budget Bureau controls the activities 
of the separate departments in several 
ways. It keeps a constant check on 
agency methods, watching for ways 
of improving their efficiency. For ex- 
ample, it maintains a special section 
to supervise information gathering. 
When a federal agency wants to send 
out a questionnaire, the Bureau checks 
to see that no other agency has al- 
ready collected the information de- 
sired. Questionnaires are also reviewed 
for efficiency. 

Then there is the Bureau’s Legis- 
lative Reference Division which ad- 
vises the departments on proposed 
laws. If an agency wants to suggest 
a particular bill to Congress, the 
Budget Bureau sends the bill to other 
agencies which might be interested. 
Their comments are analyzed and a 
final review is made to determine 
whether the proposed bill fits in with 
the President’s over-all program. 

Finally, the Budget Bureau is al- 
ways on the alert to see that the differ- 
ent agencies progress toward the 
goals set for them. It is constantly 
analyzing reports showing how agency 
funds have been spent—and what re- 
sults have been achieved. Whenever 
an agency falls down, it is the Budget 
Bureau which suggests ways of in- 
creasing its effectiveness. At the 
same time, the Bureau encourages 
separate agencies to sponsor their 
own efficiency programs and studies. 

Smith compares the Budget Bureau 
to the control room of a busy airport 
which guides the course of incoming 
and outgoing planes aceording to a 
pre-arranged plan. An airport with- 
out such a control room would have a 
record of collisions, traffic jams, and 
all kinds of inefficiency. To Smith’s 
way of thinking, the federal govern- 
ment—and the nation with it—is 
equally dependent on managerial con- 
trol rooms like the Bureau of the 
Budget. 














Peace Conference 


1. For which countries will the Pagy 
conferees study peace terms? 


2. Outline briefly the general rules g 
procedure the Big Four have suggested 
for the peace conference. ai 


3. What changes do Britain an@ 
United States want the Big Four 
make in their occupation policy for 
many? 


4. What long-range plan do B 
and the United States urge for 






many? ve 
5. Describe Russia’s long-range bre 
gram for Germany. ‘hyp 


<a 





6. What does France want in Ger 
ira 


What Big Four disagreement 
an far prevented discussion of a 
treaty for Austria? 























































Discussion 


1. What do you think Russia 
wants in Germany? Is her chief in 
the prevention of future German 


gression? Does she want to comm 
the country? Give reasons for 
opinion. 


at the peace conference should be 
by a simple majority vote or by a 


2. Do you think important > 
thirds majority? Why? 


Travel 


1. Why is travel booming this sum 


2. Where are most of the vacati 
going, and what means of travel 
they using? 

3. In what ways do the different 
the cities, and the foreign countries 
to attract visitors? 

4. Approximately how much mone P 
Americans spend each year on trave 
fore the war? 


5. Do people in the tourist oni 






expect this summer’s boom to contin 
How important do they think travel 
be in the future? 


1. Looking back into your own me 
ence, can you think of any section of the 
country, or of any important problema 
which you have come to understand 
because of trips you have made? 


2. Since the end of the war, le 
educators have emphasized the im 
ance of an exchange of students between” 
nations as a means of bringing ina 
tional understanding. Do you 
that such an exchange will promot 
peace? Give your reasons. ; 


3. It has been said that GIs who have 
seen new countries and new parts 
this country will want to take 
families to visit the places they have) 
been. Do you think this is true, and 
you think it will have an import 
effect on travel? Give your reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. How is Australia seeking to give 
smaller nations a larger voice in 
affairs? 


2. What tests must a nonmember Ba) 
tion meet if it wants to be admitted) 
the United Nations? t 

3. What plan recommended by F 
dent Truman for reorganization of 
federal agencies was rejected by 
gress recently? e 

4. How have Yugoslavia and Italy, 
ceived the surgestion, made by the 
Four, that the city of Trieste shoul 
internationalized? ; 

5. ‘What are the essential fein of 
compromise price control bill? 

6. What have been the results of 8 
of the recent primary elections, @ 
seems to the importance of 
elections? 

7. What plans has the Army made f 
civilian defense units? 

8. What groups supplied the le 
ship in the recent Bolivian revoluu® 

9. How is the United States hei 
relieve famine abroad? i 
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